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Two major strategies dealing with terrorism have emerged since the 
September 11 terrorist attack in 2001. The first strategy, known as the hard 
approach, is influenced by the views which see terrorism mainly as a security 
issue. Terrorism is a threat to security. As a security threat, terrorism must be 
confronted directly and, if necessary, with the use of force, including that of the 
military. The ultimate goal is to eliminate the actors, the organizations as well 
as the resources associated with terrorism to prevent them from becoming a 
threat to security in the future. The second major approach to terrorism moves 
the focus of countering terrorism away from the actors to the context and the 
factors believed to facilitating individuals to become terrorist. According to this 
approach, a successful strategy dealing with terrorism cannot be achieved 
simply by focusing on the actors engaged in terrorism. Violent approach, i.e. 
the use of force, to combat terrorism will not produce more security, but rather 
it will create more insecurity due to the spiral of violence it results in. 
Addressing the roots causes of terrorism is believed to be more effective and 
more successful approach in dealing with terrorism. The second approach to 
terrorism is known as a soft approach. 

The soft approach has increasingly been influential in the recent policy 
response to terrorism. Many governments have adopted the approach to 
combat terrorism in their respective countires. The most popular policy dealing 
with terrorism based on the the soft approach is the program of 
deradicalization. While the detail of the program may vary with countries, all 
the deradicalization programs depart from the basic assumption that terrorism 
begins with radicalism. Fighting radicalism is, therefore, believed to be more 
effective strategy to combat terrorism as it address the root causes of 
terrorism. 
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The problem with the underlying assumption of the deradicalization programs, 
however, is that it takes for granted the association between radicalism and 
terrorism. Radicalism is simply seen as part of a linear process ending up with 
terrorism. This has some serious implications. It neglects the brute fact that 
only some radicals commit violence (or become terrorist), while other not. The 
proponets of deradicalization programs fails to provide explanation 
satisfactorily for the different paths that radicals take. Secondly, the 
deradicalization programs are still very much focused on the actor, rather than 
on the causes of the actor's radicalism. Third, violence is understood simply as 
an instrument which the radicals use to achieve their goal. 

The study that we have conducted specifically addressed the very basic 
question that the proponents of the deradicalization programs have simply 
neglected, that is, 'how can exactly radicalism be associated with terrorism?' 
and problematize the underlying assumption of the linear process from 
radicalism to terrorism by raising such questions as to 'when and in what 
conditions does radicalism end up with using violence or turn into terrorism?' 
or 'can and how can we prevent radicalism from using violence?.' In addition to 
the association between radicalism and terrorism, the study has also 
addressed the meaning and significance of volence in both radicalism and 
terrorism. We cannot simply take it for granted that violence is an integral 
part of terrorism or that violence is an instrumental to radicalism. We need to 
seriously address the role of violence in terrorism by raising critical questions 
as to why violence is an integral part of terrorism or why violence is inevitable 
by some radicals but not by others. But, as the literatures on terrorism, 
radicalism and violence tend to be fragmented and in many cases contradictory 
to one another, we started the study with conceptual clarification on the nature 
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of terrorism, radicalism, and violence: 'What is terrorism, what is radicalism 
and what is violence?/ or ’how have they been understood?.' 

As a preliminary research and conceptual development, the study constitutes 
an effort for a comprehensive survey of relevant, albeit fragmented, literatures 
on terrorism, radicalism and violence and critically assess their contribution to 
our better understanding of terrorism, radicalism and violence as well as the 
relations between the three concepts. The study serves as the theoretical or 
conceptual basis for more empirical policy-relevant research which we would 
like pursue further. 


Terrorism 


1. Understanding Terrorism: 

Definional Debates and Contemporary Issues 

Terrorism is not a new phenomenon. What we refer to as terrorism today has 
been found in history for more than two thousand years, albeit in variety of 
forms (Asprey, 1994). Ironically terrorism has remained poorly understood. 
Only a small number of people devoting their energy studying and sought to 
understand the phenomenon. Schmid and Jongman (1988), for example, noted 
that most of the articles and books on terrorism were written in the span of 20 
years between late 1960s to late 1980s. The 11 September terrorist attack 2001 
has changed this picture. The attack has resulted in the proliferation of 
interest on terorism. Following the attack, terrorism has not only attrack 
attention of terrorism researchers but also those who have rarel or even never 
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dealt with the phenomenon. As a result, the research on terrorism has 
increased more than 60% since 2001 in comparison to those researches 
conducted in the late 1990s (Gordon, 2004: 79-88). 

Apart from its proliferation, however, the impact of the growing number of 
studies on terrorism to our understanding of terrorism is debatable. Not least, 
because terrorism is still highly contested concept. Schmidt and Jongman 
(1988) provides a clear illustration of the contested nature of the concept when 
they identified 109 definitions of terrorism. In addition, studies and researches 
on terorism tend to be oriented towards policy-relevance and immediate 
response to the terrorist's threats. While the need for more practical-oriented 
researches is quite understandable, it is conducted at the expense of more 
critical tasks of researching terrorism, that is, theory-building or theory 
formation. By neglecting these critical aspects, most of the researches of 
terrorism failed to significantly contribute to our understanding of terrorism 
(Ilardi, 2004). Finally, emotion, misconception and prejudice have played 
important role in many studies on terrorism. The degree of suffering of the 
innocents killed and the scale of destruction by terrorist acts has very easily 
led to the tendency of damonization of terrorists which consequently diminish 
the need to look terorism and terrorist's acts more proportionally and more 
comprehensively. 

In short, the fundamental question of 'what is terrorism?' remained left to 
satisfactorily unanswered despite the fact that studies and researches 
proliferated following 11 September terrorist attack. The answer to this 
fundamental question varies with th eauthors. They have to address this 
question before proceeding to their arguments in detail. This preliminary 
research departs from the argument that definition matters and the fact 
scholars on terrorism cannot go further when object of their study is poorly 
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defined. In terrorism studies, definitional debate is not only a matter of 
theoretical discussion nor academic exercise for the sake of terrorism as 
definite area of study, but most of all it has also far-reaching consequences on 
human life and society when the definition is applied in policy framework. 
With such practical and ethical consideration, this literature review put 
together perpectives on terrorism and its connection with radicalism and 
violence. 

In post 11 September terrorist attack, terrorism studies have increasingly 
developed and expanded into other areas of academic concern. Religion, 
democracy and technology of violence become central issues and topics of 
heated-debate. Phenomena of non-state terrorist actors with its apparent 
transnational dimension compel scholars into definitional debate as they 
defend and problematize political interest-laden definitions of terrorism in 
international covenants and Security Council’s resolutions. This becomes more 
provoking with the globalization of American’s propaganda ‘War on Terrorism’ 
and US invasion in Afganistan and Iraq in 2003. Another case that makes 
terrorism the most popular academic discourse is loosely orchestrated efforts 
to connect terrorism with radicalism and Islam in particular. Resonance of 
Huntington’s thesis on ‘clash of civilization seems to be self-fullfilling 
prophecy, that Islam—radicalized Islam—has become global rival for Western 
democracies in terms of international security and international peace issues. 

As academic discourse, terrorism is brought into study not only to redefine and 
reconceptualize its nature and characteristics, but also to examine its political 
and ideological construction. Defining and conceptualizing terrorism do not 
proceed in empty space nor completely detached from power-relations. Contexts 
and factors that encourage individuals or groups to be terrorists are in need of 
lengthy research and fruiful discussion. Political constructions of terrorism as 
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favored at most by traditional security scholars are no longer the ultimate 
approaches with which to make sense of terrorism. In Post 9/11, particularly 
after the War on Terrorism brings more problems than proclaimed solutions, 
moral-ethical reading of terrorism becomes more provoking and at certain 
extent promising. 

Beside the contested connection between Terrorism, Islam and Radicalism, 
Violence is the only remainder, a key word, in the definitional and conceptual 
debate on terrorism. What is terrorist’s violence? How does violence in 
terrorism differ from other forms of violence? Does terrorist’s violence 
principally differ from violence in counter-terrorism? Political Violence studies 
and Ethical-Moral debate are at the forefront to deal with the questions. 

In Political Violence Studies, terrorisme is commonly defined as specific form 
of violence that instrumentalizes the victims to generate terror (short-term 
goal) in the pursuit of long-term political goals. Political objective of the acts is 
seriously taken into account precisely because ‘the ends justify the means’. 
Violence as method or tactics within broader political-warfare strategy 
considered more decisive than technology of violence. For scholars in this field, 
it is through these ways of conceptualising that terrorism differs state terror, 
insurgent terror, and criminal terror. 

In ethical-moral debate, terrorism’s violence is discussed within Just War-Holy 
War spectrum. It concerns the question of to what extent can one argue that it 
remains relevant to differentiate moral basis-justification from critique of 
moral or moral paradoxes as amply present in moral conception and 
evaluation of violence in terrorism and counter-terrorism. This, however, 
reflects the current debate between pacifists and realists, two strands of moral 
thought concerning the justification and the application of international and 
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humanitarian laws. On the other hand, post-foundationalist scholars from 
diverse fields of study have entered into the debate on terrorist’s violence and 
sought to step beyond the two strands. Their main thesis is that violence in 
both terrorism and counterterrorism suffers from fundamental moral flaws, 
that is, the debate is situated in the absence of co-existential ethics that drives 
the proponents to justify violence in conformity with their respective moral 
systems. 

2. Approach: Themes and Perspectives 

Taking into account the complex intertwining of central issues in both 
conventional and contemporary terrorism studies, this review seeks different 
ways of presenting various perspectives on terrorism. This study thematizes 
central issues into four parts together with perspectives in each theme. The 
four themes are as follow: (1) Terrorism and Root Causes, (2) Terrorism, Actor 
and Organization, (3) Terrorism, Method and Strategy, and (4) Terrorism, 
Violence and Radicalism: Moral-Ethical Perspective. However, this thematizing 
principally based on central questions of what is terrorism in respective theme. 

First theme depicts confluential relations between contexts, structural factors 
and terrorist acts. Second and third theme fall into conventional terrorism 
studies. Main issues are traditional security, state sovereingty and technology 
of violence. While the fourth theme discusses arguments proposed by a number 
of post-foundationalist scholars whose main concern is to investigate how 
terrorism, radicalism and violence have been morally and politically 
constructed in liberal paradigm. Their arguments also highlight the 
fundamental logic and nature of violence in both terrorism and counter¬ 
terrorism practices. In short, these four themes are the ways through which 
scholars on terrorism define and conceptualize what is terrorism and its 
connection with violence and radicalism. 
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2.1. Terrorism and Root Causes 

What are the root causes of terrorism? Why and how does one become terrorist? 

The above are two core questions in this theme. Basic assumption accepted by 
all scholars is that conditions direct and transform individuals and groups into 
terrorists. Structuralism predominates in this line of thinking. Terrorisme as 
human agency is understood within the immense hold of the ways structure 
determines human perception, attitude and behavior. It is noted that scholars 
in this theme actually accept conventional notion of terrorism (state 
sovereignty and international law versions). Their attention is drawn into 
explaining a number of structural and ideological possibilities and actualities 
that influence the emergence and the development of terrorism as social fact. 

In Root Causes of Terrorism: Myths, Reality and Ways Forward (2005:3-4), Tore 
Bjorgo strongly suggests that scholars in terrorism studies should formulate 
and develop levels of terrorism’s causes. Such causes are divided into four 
groups: (1) Structural Causes (demographic imbalances, globalization, rapid 
modernization, transtitional societies, class structure, relative deprivation), (2) 
Facilitator or accelerator causes (modern news media, transportation, 
weapons technology, weak state control over territory), (3) Motivational Causes 
(grievances, political and ideological leadership, rhetorics), (4) Triggering 
Causes (provocative events, political calamity, an outrageous act commited by 
the enemy). While the simplest way is to classify the causation into two. First, 
preconditions, that is, structural condition and dislocation that set the stage 
for terrorism in the long run. Second, precipitants, that is, specific events or 
phenomena that immediately precede or trigger the outbreak of terrorism. In 
different ways of categorizing, Jason Franks (2006:13-28) divides root cause 
theory into three. First Orthodox Terrorism Theory, which is the predominant 
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explanation and understanding of terrorism; second, Radical Terrorism 
Theory, explaining structural causes and providing moral justification for 
terrorism as struggle againts exploitatation and repression; third, Moderate 
Terrorism Theory, explaining structural causes while not providing moral 
justification for terrorism or struggles of the opressed. 

In order to address two fundamental questions in this theme, this review 
summarizes four dominant perspectives as follow. 

2.1.1. Terrorism, Authoritarianism and Democracy 

There are a number of variants that seek to answer the question of whether 
democracy (deficit or surplus) affects the outbreak and development of 
terrorism. First variant strongly argues that democratic deficit gives birth to 
terrorism (Wintrobe, 2006:169-195; Wilkinson, 2001). Authoritarianism 
generates discontents and griveances among the opressed particularly because 
they are deprived of their basic freedom as autonomous being. In post 9/11, 
academic focus is drawn into Middle East and scholars begin to assert that 
Islamization of politics, or radicalized Islam, originates in conservative- 
authoritarian political system (Tibi, 2006:41-61). In contrast, democratic 
surplus is considered as structural and ideological cause of terrorism 
(Weinberg, 2008; M lutz and B Lutz, 2010:63-74). While other variant defends 
its thesis that democracy and terrorism do not correlate. Gregory Gause 
(2005:62-76), for instance, emphasizes that terrorism does not spring 
ultimately from democratic deficit or democratic surplus, but, in most cases, 
has much to do with foreign occupation of one’s territory that undermines his 
or her self-collective identity. 

Other scholars spend much of their attention into terrorism’s goals or 
motivations. Miller (2008:125-154; bdk Honderich,2003) argues that terrorism 
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is an antidote to fundamental democratic crises. It refines democracy in ways 
unimaginable in liberal thinking. Following Honderich, terrorism is “..acts of 
political violence in fact do not conflict with democracy and cannot actually 
destroy democracy. On the contrary, using violence may provide a greater 
degree of influence than is enjoyed by some of the majority of individuals who 
do not engage in it. Some acts of terrorism, therefore, may even serve the very 
ends ... of the practice of democracy by achieving policies less attainable in 
their absence”. In more moderate reading, Fathali Moghaddam (2006:127-145) 
argues that political installation of liberal democratic institutions and 
procedures without authentic respect for local system of practices and values 
results not only in producing legitimate authoritarianism but in fact provokes 
disaffection and sense of hatred among the people. Best solution is what he 
calls ‘contextualized democracy’, that is, the use of local system of values, 
practices and symbols as ways to strengthen democratic practices and capable 
of transforming the state to be more democratic. 

2.1.2. Terrorism, Radicalism and Islam 

In contemporary terrorism studies, Islam undergoes fundamental shift from 
cultural into political category. Islam and Radicalism become increasingly 
inseperable. Most of the scholars focus on the question of to what extent 
radicalization of Islam, as political articulation, offers ideological and 
structural breeding grounds for what is called ‘Fourth Wave of Terrorism’ or 
‘Religious Terrorism’ (Weinberg dan Eubank,2006; Smith, 2008: 17-40). Almost 
all scholar in this perspective agree that religion is not the root cause of 
terrorism. Religion is understood as medium for channeling their grievances 
and hopes in time of severe opression and marginalization 
(Juergensmeyer,2006:133-144). Esposito (2006:145-158), for instance, divides 
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political Islam into two groups. First is political Islam which takes part in the 
existing political system and the second is those who make use of Islam to 
justify violent acts for achieving their political goals. Central to this argument 
is how the first group of political Islam is politically prone to degenerate into 
extremist and terrorist organization. Why? Because there persists in Islam 
certain teachings and branches of thoughts prone to be interpreted for 
justifying violent acts (shmuel Bar, 2008:11-20). Other scholars pay attention 
to the ‘lethality of violence’ in religious terrorism, caused by what is called 
‘transcendence of violence’ (Hoffman,2006:90). Suicide bombing highlights 
rather new dimension in understanding violence particularly because the 
meaning of the act resides outside Just War’s moral spectrum, but integral to 
Holy War’s moral framework. 

Other scholars argues that religious terrorism originates not only in ideology 
but also in the support of base community (Waldman, 2008:25-27). Radical 
community as breeding ground offers opportunity in transforming normal 
individual into militant and fatalistic. Decision to take up homicidal Jihad 
does not come entirely from individual choice, which is autonomous and self- 
relating, but in most cases influenced by moral imperative cultivated in the 
community. Religious teaching and thoughts are not enough. Terrorist’s 
attitude and behavior are heavily influenced and shaped in the existing culture 
of violence (McGlinchey, Eric Max 2005: 554-566). 

2.1.3. Terrorism and Deculturation 

This perspective takes structural dislocation as existential conditioning that 
drives individual or group into terrorism. Oliver Roy (2006:159-170), for 
instance, argues that the terrorists are ‘..cultural outcast, living at the margin 
of society in either their countries of origin or their host countries’. Becoming 
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terrorist is culmination of existential efforts to ensure the fixity of identity. In 
the context of contemporary religious terrorism, this perspective lends support 
from biographic evidence of the suicide bombers who have middle class origins 
and well-educated in Europe and USA. They fail to adapt into the new world in 
the West while at the same time no longer an integral part of cultural tradition 
from which they originate. In his argument, Roy goes even further when 
stating that the terrorists are much more products of ‘Westernized Islam than 
traditional Middle Eastern Politics’. In different formulation, Maria Pia Lara 
(2003:183-196) sees deculturation as effects of secularization that go together 
with ‘rootlessness’ or ‘disembeddedness’. This situation sets the stage for 
identity formation through symbolic identification to the traditions one no 
longer inhabits. Here relative deprivation principle works more in one’s 
perception of his or her existential identity than absolute deprivation like 
poverty and political repression. Another proponent, Virginia Held (2004:59- 
75) argues that ‘humiliation’ is decisive factor in influencing someone or group 
to undertake terrorist acts. Humiliation differs from shame. One becomes 
terrorist not because of his or her deficiency (i.e. being poor) but precisely 
because what she or he possesses and upholds is badly injured, destroyed, or 
taken away like land and religion. 

2.1.4. Terrorism, Economy and Globalization 

Do globalization and wealth play role as facilitative causes of terrorism? In 
response, there are two variants of perspective. First variant sees poverty and 
limited access to globalization as facilitative causes (Taspinar 2009:75-86). 
Poverty and weak globalization result from mixture of market openness and 
political clientelism which then produces rich minority and majority of the 
poor and the oppressed (Mousseau,2000:5-29). Weak globalization generates 
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inequality largely due the limited access to political liberty and economic 
market which all are in favor of ruling minority’s primitive accumulation at 
home. This drives the people to articulate their grievances and aspirations 
againts the secular-authoritarian regime. In contrast, second variant argues 
that wealth and globalization have so far worked as facilitative causes of 
terrorism (Atanas Gotchev, 2006:103-116). Strong globalization opens up space 
of mobilization and interaction between groups. It is in this ever-enlarging 
space that technology transfer and knowledge exchange take place in scale 
unprecendented before. Forms of articulation employed by the extremist 
groups become more fluid, horizontal and hardly predictable. For this variant, 
fourth wave terrorism depicts how globalization and access to wealth provide 
more rooms and resources for radicalized Moslems to articulating or voicing 
the voiceless people who have over decades suffered from free market 
manuevers in Middle East. Though the terrorists do not belong to these 
societal layers, they feel morally obliged to take role as voicing their 
grievances. Resistance becomes globalized when a group of well-educated 
individuals stands for their cause. 

Key word in this perspective is inequality in relative deprivation reading. 
Poverty is not root cause, but unequal distribution of power, status and wealth 
that goes together with rapid modernization and takes place in fragile political 
transitions (Gurr, 2006:85-101). The states proved so weak to seriously deal 
with and overcome issues of unequality, which then give chance for non-state 
actors to lead the resistance againts neo-liberal capitalism at home and 
abroad. Globalization offers incentives and opportunity structure for the 
terrorists to demand equal and just economic and political order. In this way, 
globalization is seen as cause of terrorism in contradictory ways. 
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The New War/New Terrorism Nexus 

Source '.Franks (2006:4) 

2.2. Terrorism, Actor and Organization 

Who or what is entity terrorist or deemed to be terrorist? Why are they named 
terrorist?What are their characteristics? 

This theme is framed by an almost classical phrase: “Your terrorist, my 
freedom fighter!” The proponents of this theme mainly derive from the studies 
on conventional security and political violence. Within these both studies, 
terrorism is categorized as actors, particularly non-state actors, whose violent 
actions are evaluated through the extent to which such actors have legitimacy 
to use violence (Frank, 2006: 12-17). The legitimacy for using violence is 
therefore determined exclusively by the fact that whether or not certain actors 
allow legitimately for exercising violence in the framework of international 
regime and state sovereignty. 


2.2.1. Defining International Enemy 

Terrorism is the obvious definition of international enemy (Fredrich, 2006: 69- 
91); Saul, 2005: 57-83). The debates on definition of terrorism since 1970s in 
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the UN has not yet concluded into a single convention that clearly define 
international terrorism. It is obvious, however, that every countries agrees to 
this term, but there is no precise formulation to define the entity that can be 
categorized as terrorist. There has been 16 instruments of international laws 
which frequently exploited to define terrorism through the “functional 
extrapolation” formula (Lee, 2007: 137-153). States and international 

organizations are subsequently able to define certain entities or organizations 
as terrorist arbitrarily. The most apparent definition of terrorism explicitly 
appeared in the Security Council’s Resolution of 1566 (S/RES/1566/2004). 
Terrorists are non state-actors who commit violence against civilians, with the 
intent to cause terror and fear in the general public or in a group of persons in 
order to compel governments and international organizations to do or to 
abstain from doing any act or policy. The last part of the Resolution’s definition 
stated that such violent actions are under no circumstances justifiable by 
considerations of a political, philosophical, ideological, racial, ethnic, religious, 
or other similar nature. 

Within such definition, terrorism is no more than a deadly and actual threat 
upon security and international order (Rogers, 2001: 78-131). In the forth wave 
of terrorism, terrorist groups are certainly non-state actors which are 
internationally/transnationally organized, and are commiting violence to serve 
certain ideologies or abstract and uttainable political purposes. Nevertheless, 
some scholars of this theme disagree with the definition of terrorism which 
presumably can open up a chance for the rise of state-authoritarianism 
(Chomsky, 2003: 211). Terrorism leads to be a proxy, that contains the certain 
of uncertainties in the international law, by which states can easily define 
which groups that are regarded as threats of state sovereignty and 
international order or security. American exceptionalism dan lawfar—‘war as 
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law rather than exception’—could be possibly prevailed as the definition of 
terrorism are solely monopolized by the state without considering its arena of 
conflict (Andrepoulos, 2011: 86-98) 

2.2.2. Terrorism is Evil 

Terrorism is labeled as deficit of both political legitimacy and moral. Scholars 
of security and state sovereignty perspectives have addressed the symbolic 
construction of terrorism by moral evaluation towards collective actions that 
are generally called terrorism...’’Terrorists kill in the service of utopian 
religious or other ideological goals rather than to achieve a political objects” 
(Mockaitis, 2007: 16-17). There is apparently no concrete political purposes. 
Terrosists are homicide-maniacs. They have no love and respect to others. In 
the 11/9 context, the suicide bombers are regared as fatalistic persons who 
utilize terror as the only puropose of their actions. 

This moralization goes hand in hand with directing Islam as main object 
studiy of radicalism. Terrorist is “Bad Moslem”, “illiberal subjects”. 
Furthermore, organization and network—Al-Qaida here is the most 
paradigmatic exemplar—are seen as cell-based clandestine movement that is 
organized internationally (Gunaratna, 2002; Mockaitis, 2010). Within the 
“staircase” metaphor, Fathali Moghaddam (2006; 97-112) conceptualizes and 
places the organizations and networks of terrorist in the Forth Floor. Terrorist 
organization and networks are characterized by the definite actors and roles. It 
spreads hierarchically from the highst to the lowest levels: source of 
inspiration, strategist, networker, expert, cell manager, local agitator and 
guide, local cell member, and fodder or people who are prepared to commit 
violence. In the Forth Floor, “there is no poit of return” anymore. 
Organization/network becomes a “total institution” within which the 
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contruction of good and evil has been completely fixed. Homicide violence is 
only a matter of momentum. 

2.2.3. Political Violence: Types of Terrorism Actor 

Besides international security, state sovereignty and moral regime 
perspectives, the effort to characterize terrorism is also undertaken by political 
violence perspective. Unlike the aforementioned three approaches, the political 
violence perspective uses political agenda as ultimate basis for characterizing 
actors. Richad Schultz in Conceptualizing Political Terrorism: A Typology 
(1980: 9-15; Cf. Wilkinson, 1974) identifies terrorism into three types. First, 
State Actor, that is a regime of government which exercise terroristic tactics to 
cope with people’s resistances and to uphold its power. In other situation, 
government can also use the similar way to overthrow other governments. 
Second, Revolutionary Actor, that is a people resistence which use certain 
terroristic ways for regime change. Nationalist movements for independence 
struggle and other populist millenarian movements can be clearly classified 
within this type. Third, Entrepreneurial Actor, that is a transtational terrorist 
group which has already achieved its autonomy of identity and organization. 
Although this group is previously a part of ethno-nationalist, it subsequently 
becomes a new group with shaply different goals. It usually becomes an 
organized crime that provide and sell their capacity in utilizing technology of 
violence to certain authoritarian regimes. 

Such typologies are summarized in more details by Alex Schmid (2005: 224) in 
the following figure: 
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Schmid’s Typology of Terrorism 


2.3 Terrorism, Methods and Strategy 

Why does individual or group commits acts of terrorism? What are the goals of 
terrorist acts? What are the characteristics of terrorism as acts of violence? 


Group of thinkers and scholars in this theme shares view that terrorism is 
method or means for achieving certain political-ideological goals. Terrorist’s 
act is purposive, and that terrorists and their organizations is situated in 
conflict spectrum. Following Clausewitz’s thesis (?:97), violent acts commited 
by the terrorists are other forms of political diplomacy. Terror is short-term 
goal—as weapon of political agitation for realizing long-term objectives 
(Thornton, 1964:80-81). Terror is, however, the desired effect through the 
campaign of violence so that the enemy—usually far more powerful—shifts its 
position and changes its stake in that conflict with apparent imbalance of 
power. Following conventional model of confrontation among super-powers of 
the Cold War, terrorism is seen as ‘act of compellence’ (Neuman, 2008:77). As 
main component in political strategy, terrorism is “deliberate creation and 
exploitation of fear through violence or threat of violence in the pursuit of 
political change” (Hoffman, 2006:40). Most of the scholars in this theme argues 
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that terrorisme—method in political strategy—has four definite elements as 
follow: (1) political goals, (2) actual violence and threat of violence, (3) 
producing terror and immense fear, and (4) the perpetrators are a collection of 
individuals or organization with well-connected and structured functions, roles 
and positions, and immensely influenced by certain ideology. Equipped with 
this working definition in their study, terrorism involves both state and non¬ 
state actors. 

2.3.1. Functional, symbolic and Tactical 

Terrorism, as method, inherits 3 defining dimensions that divide the scholars 
and researchers into three variants (Franks, 2006:18-19). First variant focuses 
on function of terrorist’s violence. Terrorist’s violent act is to generate terror to 
the extent that the government then fails to manage and reduce sense of terror 
felt by the citizens. The goal is to create people’s distrust to the government 
and aspire to regime change. This dimension is also called ‘strategic 
manipulation’ (Bell, 1978:50; Laquer, 2001:26). 

Second variant defines terrorism as ‘coercive manipulation’. It focuses on 
symbolic effects of violent acts, that is, generating fear among audience who 
shares identity with the victims (religion, ethnicity, race, social class, political 
ideology). In Wilkinson’s defenition (2001:46), terrorism is “the systematic of 
murder and destruction or threat of, to terrorize individuals, groups, 
communities and governments into conceding to terrorist’s demands”. Its basic 
philosophy takes from Sun Tzu’s manifesto in The Art of War: ‘Kill one and 
frighten ten thousand!’ It resembles a theater of violence, a spectacle so 
powerful to transform fright and anxiety into fear. Role of publicity is decisive 
in disseminating and managing psychology of fear among the targeted 
audience. 
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Third variant defines terrorism as tactics. There are two ways of defining. 
First, terrorism considered as limited means or method employed to achieve 
short-term goals like exchange of hostages or robbing the bank for financing 
the organization activity. Second, terrorism is seen as tactics within broader 
strategic framework. This has its origins in the theory of revolution and 
guerrila warfare. Terrorist act is integral part of broader agenda, or as initial 
declaration that communicates political struggle into the broader public. This 
third variant has much in common with ‘strategic choice theory’ (Crenshaw, 
1992:8; 1992:71). Terrorists are rational actors who very well know effects of 
their acts, and they undertake rational choice among other alternatives within 
strategic ways of thinking. 

2.3.2. Violence, Terror and Victims as Evil 

In this theme, victims of the terrorist’s acts serve two different objective. First, 
victims are instrumentalized for terrorizing the audience—society or state to 
which the victims are identified (Schmid and Jongman, 1988:2). The working 
principle is ‘few dead, more witnesses’. Second, victims are final or defenite 
targets of the acts while keep terrorizing audience of identical characteristics 
with the victims (Perry and Negrin, 2008:4-5). Its working principle is ‘more 
dead, more witnesses’. It is with this classification at work that historians and 
political scientists in political violence studies have drawn clear-cut frontiers 
between fourth wave terrorism and three preceding waves of modern terrorism 
(Weinberg & Eubank,2006:76-89;Smith, 2007:17-40). In the three preceding 
waves (Anarchist/Revolutionary, Nationalist/Anticolonialist, and New Left), 
victims are instrumentalized for achieving political goals. In contrast, religious 
terrorism—the fourth wave—victims are targetted not only to terrorize 
audience, but most importantly to redeem the life of the perpetrators. To die 
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together with the victims (perceived evil) is sacramental act of those belonging 
to martyrdom. The victims must firts of all be perceived as embodiment of evil, 
undergoing de-realization as human subject, before finally getting mutilated in 
the explosion of the bombing as an event of redeeming orgy. 

2.3.3. Ultimate Terror as Core Component of terrorism 

How do ‘terrorist acts’ differ from terrorism? Scholars in this theme agree that 
different goals of the terrorist acts make much difference for classifying forms 
of terrorism. Periodization and typologization are made in this line of 
investigation. Political ideology, tactical goals of the violent acts and selection 
of the victims have been supporting criteria for typologizing. Does this way of 
defining make terrorism more specific and understandable as an object of 
study? In his lengthy study, Mockaitis (2007:3-8) proposes different ways in 
defining and conceptualizing terrorism. Focus must be spent on ‘nature of 
terror’ which can ensure the difference between ‘terrorist acts’ and ‘terrorism’. 
He warns that the absence of the focus incapacitates political violence studies 
to be able to differentiate state terror, insurgent terror, criminal terror and 
terror of the terrorism. Such absence has so far promulgated the multiple use 
of the word terrorism to signify violent acts of different nature. Terrorism 
becomes ‘empty signifier’ with which to explain all forms of political violence. 

Violent act with strong propensity to terrorizing and generating immense fear 
is employed by various actors in the pursuit of their political goals. State 
terror is to repress resistance; insurgent terror combined with guerrila tactics 
and propaganda serves to overthrow the existing regime or to establish new 
state; and criminal terror which is almost completely discriminate is 
undertaken to attain practical goals of the criminal organizations. So what is 
the terror of the terrorism? For Mockaitis, best way of defining is not by 
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searching for the motives that drive the acts nor measuring or evaluating 
degree of destruction and number of the dead, but by investigating to what 
extent bearing on homicide terror is undisputably evident as the only political 
weapon at the their disposal. Organizations or groups who depend entirely on 
the use of homicide terror as the ultimate choice are worth classifying as 
terrorists and terrorism. In Mockaitis words: “an organization that lacks the 
capacity to do anything but carry out terrorist attacks deserves to be labelled 
‘terrorist”. With this definition, political goal remains one of its central 
defining features, but the way it fullfills the goal is ultimately homicidal. 

There are two additional criteria of classfiying individuals or groups into 
terrorism. First, the extent to which public support is absent or rapidly 
decreasing. If support from the public it is supposed to represent decreases or 
comes to sudden halt and the organization persists in undertaking homicidal 
terror, it is worth labelling as terrorist organization. Second, the extent to 
which space of adversarial negotiation is available or absent and how the 
organization respons to the contents and scheme of the negotiation. If the 
doors to negotiation have been opened, the contents offered to be jointly 
discussed and the organization remains unwilling to compromise, it is worth 
labelling as terrorist organization. For Mockaitis, with these two additional 
criteria, scholars of terrorism studies are able to grasp the transformation of 
the organization from insurgent into terrorist. 

2.3.4. New Variables 

In this theme, increasing number of scholars highlights the significance of 
technology of violence employed by terrorist organization. Fourth wave 
terrorism, or religious terrorism, has witnessed the overarching role of modern 
communication technology, transportation and particularly modern weaponry. 
Modern communication technology, for instance, affects the non-terrestriality 
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of the contemporay terrorism (Miller, 1982). Unbounded in controllable 
terrestrial locations, terrorist organization becomes widely dispersed and 
horizontal. This makes possible for the organization to enjoy multiple founding 
pillars in disperse areas, in the nearest and remotest area of state’s 
surveillance. The most dramatic is the creation of multiple agency of violence 
which differs in organizational positions, roles and functions. Communication 
technology serves not only as mere instrument for human use and control, but 
turning to one of the fundamental variables that fosters acceleration, 
influences mobilization and shapes mode of organizational-networking 
consolidation of the terrorist group. Most of all, it proliferates public 
perception of terror and makes terrorist’s political agenda more globalized 
(Dobkin, 1992) . ‘Sense of global teror’ of local terrorist incident in certain area 
and in different time will be unimaginable to be felt and experienced without 
the intervention of modern information technology. Another fundamental 
contribution of this variable is the undisputably fact that it performs politics of 
space, or enlarges space of terror as it renders the terrorist group more 
clandenstine with spectral effects as unprecended in the past. Such spectrality 
sometimes lasts unpreditably and throws audience into relatively permanent 
sense of fear. Some scholars also argue that instead of making the terrorist 
organization inteligible, mass media, particularly news papers and electronic 
media like internet, becomes ‘space of closure’ that benefits terrorists who 
seek spectral effects of their rather limited power of committing homicidal 
atrocities in scales only modern state can attain. This space of closure also 
benefits the governments and intelligence agencies which favor fiction to be 
seriously misrecognized as truth (Jenkins, 2003:138162). Central to this theme 
is terrorist’s access and use of weapon of mass destruction (WMD) such as 
biological, chemical, and radiological weapons (Melnick, 2008:7-196). 
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2.4 Terrorism, Violence, and Radicalism: 

Moral-Ethical Perspective 

How Terrorism Relates to Radicalism in Liberal ideology? Why Violence 
Morally Matters for Terrorism and Counter-Terrorism? What is Violence in 
Terrorism and Counterterrorism? 

Scholars and reserachers in this theme almost entirely accept the notion of 
terrorism as ideological category. Terrorism is conceived as both political 
concept and political propaganda. By employing Critical Ideology and 
Discourse Analysis, terrorism is a discourse laden with, or made possible by, 
political constructions and moral paradoxes. Political construction or politics of 
discourse seeks to reveal how it has been produced and made effectively 
workable as object of epistemological and practical surveillance in the service 
of liberal construction of human subject/agency and society. On the other side, 
moral paradox spend much attention on ethical dillema, particularly 
fundamental flaws in the ways Just War-Holy War Debate conceptualises 
violence, human life and human death. This review brings to light 3 central 
topics discussed at length by scholars and researchers in this rather 
contemporary theme within terrorism studies. 

2.4.1. Terrorist, Illiberal Subject and Radicalized Moslems 

In his On Suicide Bombing (2007:17), Talal Asad argues that suicide bomber 
actuallly discloses other form of human subjectivity which differs from liberal 
subjectivity. Likewise, the ways Western society and liberal state respond to 
terrorism represent liberal subjectivity or understanding of human essence in 
terms of political agency. ‘Terrorism’ and ‘War on Terrorism’ are not ‘clash of 
civilizations’, but more precisely ‘clash of subjectivities’. It is through liberal 
epistemology that terrorist acts are perceived as deficient of political 
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significance because violence and politics remain two practices of different 
nature. Terrorist act is completely violent: it manifests banality of evil. 
Consequently, violence is the essence of terrorism. To deal with this gravest 
atrocity, total war is the best and the only option available. Why? Because for 
liberal epistemology, the terrorists are intolerable Other. He or she must be 
seen as eternal yet the most dangerous threat to universal humanism that 
liberal subjects should uphold and protects at any price. Whoever cooperates, 
lives togeher or offers safe haven for the terrorist is part of the terrorist’s 
agenda, as explicitly declared by Bush: “If you harbor terrorist, you are a 
terrorist; if you aid and abet terrorist, you are terrorist—and you will be 
treated like one! In Post 9/11, knowing that the perpetrators are all Moslems 
with Middle East origins, liberal project of exorcising evil from Islam—religion 
and community—began that has so far resulted in producing and reproducing 
‘good/bad Moslem’, ‘radical/normal Moslem’, or ‘radical/peaceful Moslem 
community’ (Mamdani, 2002:766-775). 

Another leading Scholar, Zizek (2002) invokes further reading of Liberals’ 
ideological manauver. Islam increasingly becomes specific object of infinite 
liberal fantasy, as ‘traumatic object’, for liberal subjectivity to persist in 
imagining that apocalyptic disaster will always haunt its essence from outside. 
Terrorism, this intolerable gravest crime, must be sought out and expelled 
from Islam, not because Moslem terrorists have killed and bombed civilians, 
but precisely for its symbolic resistance and phenomenological threat to ius 
humanus of liberal ideology which is perceived as fixed and completely 
autonomous in itself. Reading through this line of argument, ideological 
effacement and message behind the current rhetoric of War on Terrorism and 
De-radicalization concern no longer the issues of conventional security or 
issues of Just in Bello, but most of all the ideological pretext to ensure by all 
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means that liberal subjectivity is ‘what other should desires’ and that liberal 
identity must always be ‘object of other’s desire’ (Zubaika, 2009). In order to 
inform this ideological supremacy and imperalism, terrorism must always be 
there, made inteligible as signifier into which other anti-liberal subjectivities 
coinhabit, and this is what liberals want to see so that efforts to wage war 
againts all symbolic resistances become morally and politically justified. 

Seen in different ways, ‘terrorism is mirror of liberal fundamental fear’ 
(Sayyid, 1997). What is called Islam radicalism is nothing but political project 
of liberal ideology to encounter its own identity and subjectivity’s vulnerability 
(Butler, 2004). If communism is eternal specter in Cold War’s liberal fantasy, 
so political Islam—Islamist, radicals—is its counterpart in Post Cold War’s 
liberal fantasy (Chomsky 2003; 1991; Negri,2000:34-38). Why? Because 
political Islam, living and cultivating different symbolic order, is perceived to 
be threatening and revealing the very vulnerability of liberal fantasy which 
cannot exist without obsession as object of Other’s desiring; Islam radicalism, 
religionization of politics in the Middle East must spring and always violent as 
support of liberal fantasy of its moral and political supremacy. On the other 
hand, the disciplined Moslems—good/true/peaceful Moslems—must be what 
they are now while not allowed to transgress the symbolic frontiers separating 
liberal subjectivity and illiberal subjectivity (terrorist, radicals, violent Moslem 
identity). Their inner world, mental structure, must always be ‘histerical 
neurotics’, completely and ceaselessly desiring wealth, security, freedom, and 
pluralism of the Western ideological order. 

2.4.2. Violence, Just War and Holy War 

However, the above arguments do not mean that this group of scholars and 
philosophers is in agreement with homicide radicalism. Zizek and Butler, two 
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leading proponents in this theme, strongly argue that violence in both 
terrorism and counter-terrorism springs from somewhat similar logic of 
identitarian fantasy. It is symtomatic of obssesive ideology of subject—or 
subject centered epistemology—typical of totalitarian ideology whose power 
and its exercises bearing solely upon Other’s desiring. Its vulnerability is 
misrecognized and seeks to perceive its fundamental fear as effects of external 
forces; that ‘root causes’ of its vulnerability are external to its ideological 
effacement. The stronger their obssesion with fixity of identity, the longer and 
more intensive their subjectivities are trapped in the so-called ‘effacement of 
vulnerability’—practices for effacing the misrecognized crisis of identity. 

Fantasy of being politically sovereign and morally legitimate persists precisely 
through committing acts of excluding Other either transfigured into radical 
Islam (liberal fantasy in counter-terrorism) or embodied in liberal society 
(terrorist’s fantasy in homicide radicalism/terrorism). This is called ‘divine 
violence’, violent acts committed againts Other because the latter is perceived 
as morally guilty (Zizek,2008:198-199). Morally guilty means that the Other is 
embodiment of evil or root cause of its vulnerability, no longer counted as 
human subject in its ‘high’ and ‘pure’ moral order. This multiple Other are evil 
and consequently, to kill them is neither a crime in counter-terrorism’s Just 
War framework nor sacrifice in Jihadism’s Holy War framework for the fact 
that souls of the victims are not worthy of God’s mercy (Agamben, 1998:57). In 
post-foundationalist approach, Just War that justifies war on terrorism is 
secularized version of Holy War, while Holy War justifiying terrorism is 
puritanized version of Just War. 

Just War’s Leading proponent in post 9/11, Michael Walzer (2002:5-10;2006:3- 
12) provides moral legitimacy for liberal regimes’s ideological project of 
counter-terrorism: All terrorist are murderers but not all murderers are 
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terrorists! Responding to Walzer’s partisan argument, Held (2004:59-75) 
invites us to see how the argument defends ‘moral permissibility’ for liberal 
state’s repressive responses which violate civil and political rights of the 
citizens and the killing of civilians in war on terrorism as collateral damage. 
Arresting, interogating, torturing and killing ‘radical Moslems’ are politically 
correct insofar as these inhuman acts meet moral criteria and procedures in 
Jus ad Bellum and Jus in Bello (Held, 1991;Valls, 2006). In post- 
foundationalist approach, both Counter-Terrorism’s Jus War and Terrorism’s 
Holy War are two sides of identitarian ideology which justifies violent acts in 
the service of political sovereignty and moral supremacy. Homicide—killing 
humans—is no longer moral paradox but moral prescription under the 
conditions that this act satisfies the passionate urge for the fixity of identity. 
Either for the glory of God (terrorist’s slogan) or for the supremacy of universal 
humanism (counter-terrorist’s slogan), violence remains in its constructed 
function as necessary instrument, while the victims belong to the realm of 
‘homo sacer’—mere living being without rights and divinity. 

2.4.3. Derealization and Homicide: 2 Forms of Violence 

Reading through and beyond Just War-Holy War debate, this group of post- 
foundationalist scholars seeks to enlighten two issues. First, conditions of 
possibility of violence, and second, forms of violence. Effacement of 
vulnerability that works as structure and logic of identity-formation (self and 
other) has been the discursive immanence upon which two forms of violence 
operate in both terrorism and counter-terrorism. First form of violence is 
called ‘de-realization’, that is, practical effacement of identitarian-totalitarian 
ideology whose central concern is to ensure that Other is not human in their 
fullest inteligibility, that their existence and well-being are without meaning, 
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and that their death is not worth public mourning and concern. Second form of 
violence is homicide, that is, the most extreme act of killing humans, not only 
instrumentalizing them for higher ideological objectives, but precisely to 
sustain perpetrator’s ideological fantasy of unchallenged identity and dignity, 
either before God or universal humanism. For post-foundationalist thinkers, 
violence in terrorism and in counter-terrorism belongs to the essential nature 
of totalitarian-identitarian ideology: totalitarian puritanism and totalitarian 
secular-liberalism. This violence is symptom of moral imperialism and made 
possible by the absence of co-existential ethics. 


Radicalism 


1. What is Radicalism? 

Academic and political debates on radicalism as a prominent cause of brutal 
action of the 11 September terrorist attack have widely emerged among 
intellectuals, journalists as well as government authorities. Bernard Lewis, a 
leading Anglo-American orientalist, popularized the idea of jihad as ideology 
underlying terrorism actions that he frequently illustrated as a cultural 
expression of Moslem intolerance against the non-Moslem communities. 
Islamic radicalism is widely deemed to represent a fanatical hostility against 
modernity and Western triumphalism. Radical Islam as prominent root of the 
contemporary terrorism, as he stated, is apparently a product of clash of 
civilization. The proponents of “clash of civilization” thesis subsequently 
conclude that the danger of terrorism, which they called as the age ofjihadism, 
will persistently haunt Western and remain to be permanent threats unless 
the Islamic countries are totally reformed (Asad, 2007: 9). 
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The dominance of the security perspective in terrorism studies in the post 11/9 
has situated radicalism as merely a threat, and Islam subsequently becomes a 
signifier to identify such deadly dangers (Sayyid, 1997; Mamdani, 2002). In the 
other direction, the clash of civilization perspective has also critically put 
radicalism as an essential and fixed character of Islam. Islam has been radical 
in itself. This mainstream perspective implies that Islam as a religious 
experience has fallen into a political category in its relations with violence and 
radicalism. Since this political category applied to Islam, the distinction of 
radical or non-radical Islam has been arbitrarily generalized as “good Moslem” 
and “bad Moslem”. Islam must be contained and its “evil essences” shall be 
exorcised (Mamdani, 2002: 765). The security perspectives, therefore, do not 
necessarily pose an inquiry to what extent one becomes radical, particularly in 
the post 11-9. This lies on the fact that they have presumed radicalism is an 
obvious threat and it is clearly rooted in Islamic tradition. 

This perspective has persistently faced serious critics since it has neglected the 
political and sociological dimension in the making of radicalism (see Mamdani, 
2002; Sidel, 2006; Hadiz, 2008). Mahmood Mamdani (2002) in his eloquent 
essay, Good Moslem, Bad Moslem: A Political Perspective on Culture and 
Terrorism, proposed a way to comprehend terrorism and radicalism 
phenomena as the product of modernity, as political and historical facts 
resulted in the Cold War construction and the super-powers’ maneuvers in 
global politics. Instead of using security perspective, in the case of Indonesia, 
Vedi Hadiz (2008) reminded us to understand Islamic radicalism phenomena 
as political articulation of certain groups in the context of political structure of 
the New Order authoritarianism and global constellation of the Cold War. 
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The extreme debates of both perspectives expose various ways to define 
radicalism. There is no single definition of radicalism indeed. Each perspective 
proposes and determines the manners to comprehend what radicalism is, how 
one becomes radical, and how radicalism relates to violence and terrorism. 
Mapping out of perspectives, therefore, would inevitably lead to be the first 
and most essential step. 

This literature survey will systematically figure out some basic and essential 
understanding in radicalism. How does one or a group become radical and in 
what circumstances? How do knowledge and power production situated Islamic 
radicalism as a metaphor for the whole forms of fundamentalism in the post 
11/9? To what extent and why radicalism that fundamentally serves as 
political articulation for “reordering of the unjust society” turns into deadly 
homicidal radicalism? How do we formulate and conceptualize the relationship 
between radicalism, violence and terrorism properly? 

2. How is Radicalism Understood? 

It would be impossible to understand the very complex of radicalism 
definitions without undertaking a categorical mapping of various perspectives 
through literature survey. It should be noted, however, that this effort contains 
an enormous risk of over-generalization or it does not appropriately 
accommodate the whole perspectives. Considering those risks, this mapping, 
however, would provide us a clear understanding of the dynamics of radicalism 
debates. By posing main inquiries of what radicalism is and how it is perceived 
in literature survey, we obtain three clusters of perspective on radicalism: (1) 
root causes, (2) liberal perspective, (3) discourse analysis. 
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2.1. Root Cause Thesis: Radicalism as Structural Problems 

Under what conditions do ones or groups become radical? How radicalization 
processes are taken place? In terrorism studies, the consideration of the root 
factors is relatively a new development. This approach is significantly 
influenced by the inspirations of the previous conflict theories (Frank, 2006: 
3). The existing literatures demonstrate that there are various causes of 
radicalism (Richardson, 2006; Franks, 2006; Bjorgo, 2005). By thoroughly 
scrutinizing reading materials, however, we can conclude that there are 
similar assumptions in its respective foundations as follow: 

a) Radicalism is exclusively perceived as product or excess of external 
forces. Radicalism is, therefore, regarded as a direct consequence of 
externally structural processes; 

b) The making of radicalism is taken place under the structural 
determination processes. Radicalism is a product or impact of structural 
failures; 

c) There is no political dimension in radicalization since it does not relate 
to the creation of political subjects. Although there is subsequently 
considered as political subject, it is merely a term that refers to abnor¬ 
mal subject, a residual, of the certain structural-cultural processes. 

Based on the literature survey, we are able to classify several issues that 
regarded as sources and context of radicalization. These issues are including 
development and modernization (Gotchev, 2006; Gurr, 2006; Sambanis, 
2004; Burgoon, 2006; Krueger dan Malekova 2003; Malekova, 2005), relative 
deprivation (Gurr, 1970; Taspinar, 2009), democracy (Weinberg, 2006, 2008; 
Wintrobe, 2006; Tibi, 2008), globalization (Roy, 2006, Gotchev, 2006). 
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How do ones or groups become radical? The structural failures certainly do not 
make people or group radical instantly. It is because radicalization is 
inevitably an internalization of subjects toward such external conditions. 
Fathali Moghaddam (2006) exemplified a metaphor of staircase to comprehend 
the radicalization processes, from the first stage and ends up to terrorism. 
Radicalization in the ground floor is directly affected by culmination of 
dissatisfaction and grievance of the structural causes. 

The first floor contains of marginalized and displaced people, unable to voice 
their grievance, in the existing power relations. Such deep grievance, 
humiliation, and annoyance made them unable to see another alternative 
except to persist on the following stairs. The second floor begins with 
identification of friend versus enemy discriminations. The sharp distinction of 
“you are either us or against us” is the ultimate slogan for the action and 
mobilization. The slogan of the third floor is “ends justify means”. In this 
stage, terroristic actions are morally justified and sublimed in the creation of a 
“terrorist myth”. The fourth floor comprises people who are engage in 
certain terrorist organizations. They believe that the only choice for 
achieving the desired goals is violence. In this stage, moral justification is 
completely constructed. 

In the following sub-chapter, we provide a more details explanation of the 
logics of root cause perspective in radicalism. 

2.1.1 Radicalism and Development 

The main thesis of this issue is that economic and social inequalities as the 
impact of development projects would inevitably trigger the emergence of 
various forms of radical and political movements. It must be cautiously 
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highlighted that inequalities are logical consequences of the eternal polemic in 
development discourse—that is the tension between the needs for boosting 
economic growth and delivering equality. Atanas Gotchev (2006: 106) warned 
that “ economic disparities usually lead to political upheavals and could invite 
interested groups to resort to terrorism as a method of achieving the desired 
goals.” 

In the developing countries in where development processes are controlled by 
the state, such industrialization often goes hand in hand with the 
consolidation of authoritarian regime. Consequently, various political 
articulations are managed instrumentally to serve the state’s interests. 
Radicalism in the context of developing countries, therefore, becomes a product 
of the very complex cycle: as an impact of logic and practice of development. 

Development and modernization discourses have also produced disciplinary 
effects on defining body and culture (McMichael, 2000). Development 
governmentality defines individual as “man of worker” that places the 
vulnerable people such as diffable, illiterate, and women outside structure and 
narration of development. In other words, modernization in itself produces 
their ghosts, the oppressed people or groups. These groups would be easily 
filled by radical ideology that is abstracted from nostalgia of the past glory or 
the heavenly utopia of the future (Gurr, 2006: 91). 

2.1.2. Radicalism and Relative Deprivation 

The causality relations between poverty, radicalism and terrorism as 
campaigned by the super-power countries that are subsequently reduced into 
the politics of aid policy have been widely criticized by several critical scholars. 
Among others, the most prominent figures are Krueger and Maleckova (2003), 
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Barro (2002), Scott (2003), and Taspinar (2009). The relative deprivation 
approach represents the main critic of the thesis that radicalism is merely a 
product of poverty, ignorance, underdevelopment, and other similar 
modernization theses. To lend Ted Robert Gurr (1970) in Why Wen Rebel, 
relative deprivation is defined as”a perceived discrepancy between men’s value 
expectations and their value capabilities” (pp. 13). 

In the case of the Middle East, for instance, Omer Taspinar (2009) said that 
“absolute deprivation is not the real challenge. The more challenging question, 
particularly in the Arab world, is relative deprivation: the absence of 
opportunities relative to expectations (pp. 78). Several studies obviously 
demonstrated that radicalism, political violence or revolutions are not taken 
place when countries suffered from acute poverty, as in the case of Iran 
Revolution. On the contrary, the revolution was occurred during the oil boom 
but it did not help Iranian government to bring about prosperity and was 
unable to solve inequality and poverty. In such conditions, people could make a 
comparison that with such huge amounts of money during the oil boom they 
must be able to establish Iran as a Switzerland of the Middle East. Making 
comparison, therefore, is the most essential stage by which people relatively 
feel deprived. 

2.1.3. Radicalism and Democracy 

The literature survey identifies two extreme groups in explaining the relations 
between radicalism and democracy. The first group contends that the lack of 
deficiency of democracy is the ultimate roots of radicalism. Meanwhile, the 
later argues that the openness or surplus of democracy is the political context 
that facilitates the growth of radicalism. 
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Several studies that belong to the first group can be summarized as the 
following works. UNDP report (2002) on the Arab world, Arab Human 
Development Report : Creating Opportunities for Future Generation , identified 
that the failure of the Arab countries to set up democratic system is the 
ultimate cause the emergence of radical Islam. In a comparative study, Basam 
Tibi (2008), Islam, Islamism, and Democracy: The Case of Arab World, also 
linked the emergence of Islamism with the failure of Arab countries in 
maintaining stable democracy and development. Ronald Wintrobe (2006) 
traced the rise of radicalism in the authoritarian regime. According to him, 
authoritarian regime did not provide a political space for the different waves of 
ideologies and did not tolerate to any forms of political opposition. The 
authoritarian regime, therefore, is regarded as the most essential root of 
radicalism and terrorism (pp. 169-195). 

The second group comprises of the writers who perceived radicalism as risks of 
surplus of democracy and those who did not believe that democracy was the 
ultimate way to cope with radicalism. Eubank and Weinberg (2006) showed 
that most of terrorism incidents are taken place in the democratic countries 
and both victims and actors are the citizen of democratic countries as well. 
Leonard Weinberg (2006) writes: “.. .democracy seems to be a root cause in the 
sense that open societies and transparent governments provide conditions in 
which those prepared to wage terrorist campaigns may operate at least for a 
while ” (pp.55). By utilizing comparative studies, F Gregory Gauss III (2005) 
doubted that there are clear correlations between radicalism and democracy. 
The optimistic slogan: the more democracy of the Arab world, the less 
radicalism emerged seems to be critically examined again. Jessica Stern (200?) 
in Terror in the Name of God strictly stated that “ democratization is not 
necessarily the best way to fight Islamic extremism”. 
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2.1.4. Radicalism and Globalization 

How does globalization relate to radicalism? This section will identify several 
central issues on radicalism and globalization. The most dominant effect of 
globalization is inequality and polarization within and among countries. 
Although there are no conclusive studies that poverty and inequality are 
directly linked to radicalism, it is a clear fact that economic deprivation always 
calls for political changes. Tore Bjorgo (2005: 1-14) stated that poverty is 
frequently exploited by certain radical groups who claim represented poor and 
marginalized people to justify their acts of violence. Within this context, 
radicalism occasionally emerges in the countries with medium level of 
economic development but their societies suffer from the rapid modernization 
and transition (Gurr, 2006: 85-102). 

Globalization also creates a feeling of “political backlash” in a part of the world 
which acutely left behind in terms of economic, social, and cultural 
development. The rise of radicalism and international terrorism are 
consequently presumed as an expression of such “political blacklash.” By using 
this lens, it is apparently understood that terrorists attack against US and 
Western countries are due to their resistance of the Western economic and 
cultural occupation in their lands (Weinberg, 2006: 51). 

Globalization by other means also provokes a political and cultural resistance. 
The massive mobilization of capital and goods, therefore, force people to 
rapidly alter their old practices. Globalization is another term of 
westernization that accused to be the destructor of the traditional ways of life. 
The destructively cultural and political infiltrations of western countries are 
frequently used to legitimize radicalization campaigns of the nationalist, 
religious or ethnical radical groups. For them, radicalism and violence is the 
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only way for securing their own societies from foreign influences. Although it is 
often assumed as their excuses, the feeling danger of the lost of local life 
persistently becomes the ultimate motivation and justification for terroristic 
radicalism (Gotchev, 2006: 106-107). 

2.2. Liberal Perspective: Radicalism as Fear 

The central question of this section is how radicalism constructed within 
liberal perspectives. In the more formulated fashion: who are the radical 
subjects? What kinds of ideology lied behind such radicalism? How such 
constructed radicalism relates to violence? 

Radicalism is an epistemological object and it is constitutive for liberal 
subjectivity in relates to itself or others. It is absolutely required to demarcate 
the liberal essences from those of others in the intellectual power debates 
(Asad, 2007: 14; Chomsky, 2003). We have witnessed that during the Cold War, 
Western countries constructed communists as identified enemy that must be 
eliminated for the supremacy of their identity: everything they perceived as a 
threat for their order would be easily identified as communist. During the age 
of terror, particularly in the post 11/9, radicalism has been diametrically 
constructed as the ultimate threat for the current liberal order. 

Radicalism shall be persistently maintained by liberal subjectivity in order for 
contrasting their essence of fear. In the clash of civilization thesis, radicalism 
is perceived as no more than a cultural essence of the pre-modern and illiberal 
tradition that challenge or incompatible with the liberal order (Huntington, 
1993). In the post-Cold War context, Islam is widely considered as the potential 
threats for liberal democracy (Fukuyama, 1992). 

Why Islam? Why are radicalism and violence perpetrated by others groups, 
such as nationalist or Marxist, considered to be comprehensible but the similar 
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violence committed by Moslem not? Liberal perspectives conceive violence 
committed by Moslem radical groups as threats that cannot be accepted and 
tolerated because it does not become a part of Western historical formation—it 
is rooted in the religion. Since the violence of totalitarian religious tradition 
often challenges democracy, such radicalism is consequently considered as 
irrational acts that threaten international order (Asad, 2007: 8; Perry and 
Negrin, 2008). 

Liberal governmentality perceives radicalism as “the embodiment of evils” to 
serve for their liberal subjectivity (Cf. Foucault, 1991). Not only violence that is 
considered as threats, they also regard Islamic radicalism as its embodied 
ideology—a way of life—of which its groups and characters can be easily 
identified. Various attributes of violence have inherently embodied in Islamic 
radicalism, and its manifestations are merely a problem of moment awaiting 
(Zizek, 2008). Mahmood Mamdani (2002) has stated that in the post 11/9 
tragedy, Islam as a category of culture has turned into political category that 
arbitrarily and hierarchically defined as barbaric, underdeveloped, and 
irrational religion. In other words, Islamic radicalism has extremely become 
illiberal subjects. 

2.3. Discourse Analysis: 

Radicalism as Phenomena of Dislocations 

Under what conditions are radicalism constructed? What any characters do we 
define ones, groups, or their actions considered as radical? Discourse analysis 
approach endeavors to go beyond the mainstream perspectives that perceived 
radicalism is an individual, group, idea or action that are incompatible with 
certain moral framework. 

Considering others as radical is surely not an objective identification since it 
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reflects our ethical and moral calculation about human and co-existence. At 
first, we shall clean out the concepts of radicalism from the liberal 
governmentality dominance that forcefully applied their procedures of 
particular ethics upon the others by assuming that their dominant political 
articulation is the universal ethics shall be adopted (Mouffe, 1997). 

Unlike liberal perspective, the post-fondationalist traditions neither 
comprehend radicalism as an ideology nor action that constructed in the 
vacuum space. However, they also do not rely on ideographical narration of 
terrorist action as derived by the glorious history of the past or the heavenly 
utopia of the future. Radicalism is not derived from the absolute visions or the 
pure and fixed identities. On the contrary, radicalism as a phenomena of 
values and social facts reflects the collective efforts of the people to signify 
their vulnerability, grievance, and uncertain co-existential of the contemporary 
life. Radicalism defines as idea or response of human being, individually or 
collectively, to fill out various dislocations (Laclau dan Mouffe, 1985; Laclau, 
2005). 

To be radical firstly means a response towards uncertainties and 
vulnerabilities. Individual or groups are trying to signify the existential and 
co-existential situations through various attitudes and to interpret the source 
of available inspirations for guiding and formulating the new order. In the case 
of Islam, for instance, radicalism does not originated from the odd 
interpretations that are incompatible with the current situations, but it is a 
creation of newly interpretations strategically designed to resolve the 
contemporary uncertainties. Dislocation is a moment of creation and re¬ 
creation of meaning and identification (Laclau, 2005). If we cautiously look 
back at the world history, we found that what the previous movements 
considered to be radicals, it now becomes the prevailing order. It highly 
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depends on the strength of those movements to function as a nodal point of 
articulation for others. The par excellence exemplar is the democracy 
movements that perpetrated to campaign the idea of freedom and equality has 
been apparently regarded as radical in the 17 th and 18 th centuries. At that time, 
they were subsequently targeted by the monarchy and theocracy-based 
European countries. 

Various explanations of radicalism in discourse analysis literatures, 
particularly in the post-Marxism and Post-foundational perspectives, can be 
systematically summarized as the following: 

a) Radicalism needs to be comprehended as a form of individual or 
collective (re)articulation in its relations with ethical and moral 
frameworks which regarded as unable or even destruct social and 
existential problems. In other words, radicalism is a resistance towards 
the existential and social constructions that suppress and destroy the 
individual or collective autonomy. Radicalism is, therefore, a critical 
ideology in itself and it is of course an emancipation project. 

b) Radicalism must be situated in the context of power relations. Each 
form of power—whether it is totalitarian, liberal-tyrants, or even 
revolutionary socialist—has always developed their own 
govermentalities (both ethically and technically) of production and 
reproduction of human and society. Each regime faces fundamental fear 
of the existence of the alternative models of governmentalities. However, 
maintaining certain model of governmentalaity for the sake of security, 
stability, or prosperity is unable to cope with and wipe out individual or 
collective resistances. 

What does this approach imply? Within this perspective, radicalism is 
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distinctively seen as product of vulnerabilities, not a manifestation or 
experimentation of power over “others”. Radicalism does not destruct society or 
the prevailing order of power. It uncovers the vulnerabilities of the ideological 
discourse of the dominant power within society: that “society” is impossibly 
stable since its foundations are various antagonisms and particularities 
(Laclau and Mouffe, 1985; Laclau, 2005, Mouffe, 2000; 2005). 

The most prominent exemplar of this tendency, particularly in the post 11/9, is 
the ambition of liberal democracy—as a particular model—to define 
“democratic society” by sharply demarcating religion and politics that shall 
face any challenges from the resistance of the political Islam which does not 
exclusively demarcate religion from public affairs. Liberal democracy that is 
basically established on the separation of politics and religion will 
subsequently perceive Islam as radical and fundamentalist since they have 
misused religion for the political purposes. In addition, radical Islam is also 
inevitably regarded as a threat of the existing liberal order (Sayyid, 1997). 

Within this perspective, society is perceived as a lack that filled by numerous 
models to applied certain articulation of “what good society is”. By utilizing 
their capacities, the dominant governmentality tends to uphold and maintain 
their models and techniques of organizing societies. Meanwhile, the other 
radical groups, in this case is Islam, also tries to universalize models based on 
their moral and technical frameworks. 

By such perspective, Bobby S Sayyid (1997) in Fundamental Fear: 
Eurocentrism and the Emergence of Islamism, succinctly explains the 
relationship between Islam and Islamism. The relations of Islam and Islamism 
is not directly linked as generally assumed by orientalists. Islam and Islamism 
is constitutive. It means that Islam and Islamism identity are transformed as 
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efforts of the Islamist groups to articulate their political projects. Why do 
they use Islam as a mode of articulation? They use Islam as a mode of 
articulation is not due to the fact that Islam does not separate religion and 
politics. It is because they are trying to transform Islam from the nodal point 
of various discourses into a master signifier: they endeavor to set up hegemony 
in the discursive spaces by utilizing Islam as a referent of the whole discourses 
of “resistances” (Sayyid, 1997: 46-47; Cf. Tibi, 2008). 

3. Radicalism, Violence and Terrorism 

Discourse analysis perspective is highly contributive to sharpen the arena and 
characteristic of radicalism as political (re)articulations for renewing the 
existing order— to reorder the unjust society. In so doing, radicalism is 
possibly understood as a new subject in the context of democracy. It is not 
contained as “the embodiment of evils” that must be completely wiped out as 
proposed by liberal perspective or as apolitical entities that exclusively 
determined by the structural failures as appeared in root cause perspective. 
The remaining problems relate to the conceptualization of radicalism, violence 
and terrorism are the following: under what circumstances do radicalism turn 
into homicidal radicalism? In what condition can radicalism respect “others” in 
the context of antagonism? 

3.1. Violence, Terrorism and Homicidal Radicalism 

Why radicalism turns into homicidal actions by using massive violence? 
Literatures on discourse analysis argue that homicidal radicalism is 
constituted due to the failure of the radical groups in understanding that 
dislocations are permanently taken place and that identity is never unified and 
fixed. These radical groups comprehend vulnerabilities of their identity is 
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affected by external causes as capitalism, liberalism as well as westernization. 
By accusing others as sources of such external problem, these radical groups 
exploit their resistances in the spirit of existential, not co-existential. 

The radical groups, however, develop collective practices that maintain their 
vulnerability in their own perception. It is a fact that “politics of effacement” of 
such vulnerabilities is intensified through numerous ways, techniques, and 
others activity through which they imagine their group ethically and politically 
as the “true” and “best” groups. The exclusive practices of these groups would 
sustain their fear and intensify terror over their selves through constructing 
others as the sources of the whole crisis of their communitarian identity 
(Butler, 2004). 

In this perspective, homicidal radicalism is understood as risks of 
emancipation project that undertaken without recognizing the identity 
contingencies. The formation or identification of radical groups is persistently 
constituted through excluding others whom are perceived of having degenerate 
or destroy their ethical and moral values. Within such identification processes, 
they have permanently committed to phenomenological violence—both 
language and logical forms of violence (Zizek, 2008). This condition is 
continuously getting worse since they do not apply an “ethical encounter” in 
living with others who are perceived as the sources of their existential crisis. 
The most apparent examples of the risks of forcing essentialist identity are the 
war on terrorism campaign perpetrated by the Bush’s neo-conservatism and 
Jihadism of Osama. Both represent the two extreme polar of the radical groups 
who exercise the homicidal ways. The moral judgment of the first is democracy, 
and the later represent their effort to uphold Khilafah Islamiyyah (Zizek, 
2002; 2008). 
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Violence in homicidal radicalism is constantly reproduced through creating an 
image of truth of the radical groups by imposing others as their ultimate 
enemy that must be eliminated (Butler, 2004). Within this context, violence is 
no longer instrumental to serve the bigger political purposes. Furthermore, it 
is also not merely one among other choices of articulation. Radical groups are 
badly trapped in infinite paranoia and they will persistently reproduce their 
infinite enemy —they are always creating their own specter. Such specters 
must be continuously maintained since their presence is necessary and 
constitutive for such group. At the same time, however, they must be 
eliminated since by such means these groups are able to perceive their selves 
as the “best” and “true” ones (Zizek, 2008; Butler, 2004; 2005). Violence is 
therefore inevitable, as without it they are unable to face their specters that 
constantly reproduce through “the effacement of vulnerability”. Without 
homicidal violence, the whole foundations and practices of this collective 
supremacy will broke up because they cannot negotiate with the specters in 
their own images. 

3.2. Antagonism, Radicalism and Democracy 

Besides homicidal radicalism, as previously presented, another form of 
radicalism is democratic radicalism. How do we situate radicalism in the 
context of contemporary democracy? Literatures of discourse analysis have 
reminded us that radicalism is ultimately a political articulation—an 
emancipation project in the midst of certain domination. Since the propaganda 
of war on terrorism was massively advocated in the post 11/9, however, liberal 
democracy has apparently closed any rooms for the political articulations of 
radical groups. How do we understand this thesis? 

Many people suggest that the war on terrorism campaign that perpetrated by 
neo-conservative led by George W Bush are widely influenced by Carl 
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Schmitt’s conception of politics as friend/enemy discrimination (Schmitt, 1976). 
Meanwhile, political distinction of “friend/enemy” identities is the basis of the 
development of agonistic democracy as proposed by the proponents of discourse 
analysis. This must be an understanding (Mouffe, 2005: 77). The friend/enemy 
discrimination in the conception of war on terrorism has turned into category 
of moral registry—the categorization of “friend/enemy” or identification of 
“we/they” have become a moral category of “good versus evil”. According to 
Schmitt, the “friend/enemy’ identification should be fairly undertaken under 
political processes, not by economic or ethical calculations (Schmitt, 1976: 54). 
Schmitt, therefore, would certainly not accept of using a moral category as 
Bush apparently exploited for identify their enemy as evils and he would have 
rejected Bush messianic discourse about US duty to bring freedom and 
democracy to the rest of the world. 

In the post-static political model, which perceives politics as antagonism, 
radicalism and terrorism can be defined differently. Radicalism and terrorism 
is not exclusively an actions committed by the isolated or fanatical groups. It 
is, however, a product of “a new configuration of the political which is 
characteristic of the type of world order being implemented around the 
hegemony of a single hyper-power (Mouffe, 2005: 81). 

It is certainly not coincident that the end of the Cold War, followed the massive 
wave of neoliberal globalization under US leadership, terrorist attacks has 
significantly increased. Meanwhile, the possibilities to establish a differently 
alternative model of Western order are almost impossible since they, for the 
sake of democracy, will be immediately destructed. The correlation between the 
increasing numbers of radical groups and the single global order is also 
obviously considered by the several liberal proponents. Richard Falk and 
Andrew Strauss (2003: 206) note that: “with the possibility of direct and 
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formalized participation in the international system foreclosed, frustrated 
individuals and groups... have been turning to various modes of civic 
resistance, both peaceful and violent 

The absence of political system that enable for pluralism to manage 
particularities has brought about any difficulties to transform such particular 
antagonisms into agonistic relations. Consequently, various antagonisms take 
the most extreme and radical forms to challenge the existing order. 
Antagonisms are impossible to be eliminated. The negation of their political, 
conflictive and negativity dimensions by forcefully insisting consensus’ 
procedures as proposed by liberal democracy proponents seems to be helpless. 
Without providing space for another articulation, neo-liberalism, as the most 
hegemonic discourse in our times, serves ultimately as the breeding ground for 
the emergence of radicalism. In her illuminating essay, Current Challenge to 
the Post-Political Vision, Chantall Mouffe writes that: “ the lack of political 
channels for challenging the hegemony of the neoliberal model of globalization 
is, I contend, at the origin of the proliferation of discourses and practices of 
radical negation of the established order” (Mouffe, 2005: 82). 
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Violence: 

Radicalism Roadmap to Terrorism 


The results of literature review have provided us an opporturtunity to address 
two central questions relating terrorism, radicalism and violence in our future 
research. 

(1) To what extend can radicalism he identified or associated with 
terrorism ? 

(2) In what conditions does radicalism lead to violence and, ultimatey, 
terrorism ? 

It must be noted since the outset that our survey on how terrorism relates to 
radicalism and violence makes clear not only challenges in formulating the 
connection but the fact that terrorism, radicalism and violence are at certain 
extent separate but highly complex topics. Terrorism studies alone adresses 
issue of violence and radicalism in various ways drawn upon perspectives in 
use. All these perspectives examine the extent to which radicalism and 
violence are integral to terrorism. However, there are a number of scholars, 
particularly grouped in post-foundationalist perspective, whose arguments 
problematize ‘radicalism’ and ‘radicalism’ as moral-ideological construction as 
they found it undisputably evident in counterterrorism practices. It makes us 
more aware that conceptuliazing the connection must firts of all be based on 
comprehensive assessment on respective topics. In each topics, moral, power 
and knowledge sometimes intertwin and sometimes depart. 


Before formulating conceptual connection, it is worth noting the achievements 
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and gaps in contemporary terrorism studies. Achievement highlights certain 
progresses in terrorism studies while gap indicates several fundamental 
weaknessess. 

1. Achievements 

1.1. Areas and Multi-Relevance of Terrorism Study 

Terrorism studies has developed to include issue of democracy, development, 
globalization, human rights and pluralism. Beyond conventional issues such as 
international-global security and state sovereignty, current perspectives 
introduce variety of context, factors and actors into terrorism studies. 
Consequently, study relevance varies and contributes significantly to the 
making of more comprehensive policy and practical measures within 
counterterrorism framework. 

1.2. Islam, Radicalism and Terrorism Reinterpreted 

Current debate in terrorism studies offers broader understanding of terrorism. 
It interogates not only the connection between terrorism and radicalized Islam, 
but most importantly the ethical-political problems in the liberal construction 
of ‘terrorism’ and ‘radicalism’ as present in counterterrorism and 
deradicalization project. 

1.3. Conflict Studies and Terrorism Studies 

Emerging focus on root causes of terrorism has gone beyond ideological 
determination thesis (i.e. radicalized Islam, ethno-nationalism, communism). 
It draws more attention to structural problems as the main concerns of 
globalization, democracy, and relative deprivation perspectives. 
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1.4. Terrorism and ‘Political Questions’ 

Liberal paradigm in terrorism studies is increasingly questioned and critized 
precisely because it has for decades deprived ‘terrorism’ of its conflict and 
political contexts. In conventional terrorism study, focus on actor, organization, 
and method has blocked any inquiry from getting closer to the connection 
between violence, political contexts and conflicts. As proponents of critical 
ideology and disourse analyses strongly argue, terrorism in context must be 
understood as political articulation and resistance against liberal 
hegemonization of life-worlds, in political, economic and cultural spheres. 

1.5. Terrorism, Violence and Moral Supremacy Contested 

Current debate in terrorism studies highlights controversy over moral-ethical 
framework that applies to justify violence in both terrorism and 
counterterrorism. It reveals moral paradoxes of Just War and Holy War. These 
two moral regimes belong to similar ideological fantasy, which is exclusive- 
totalitarian, and even worst permit and instruct the use of violent acts for 
something they assertively defend as divine and worth attaining. 

2. Gaps and Limitations 

2.1. Radicalism-Terrorism Connection Under-studied 

In terrorism studies, focus on how radicals turn into terrorists remains fairly 
limited. Of course there has been large number of studies under this heading, 
but the fundamental problems left unadressed, that is, their basic assumptions 
on terrorism and radicalism are heavily laden with liberal epistemology of 
agency, action and meaning. This makes their study seemingly partisan in 
recent battles of ideologies. One of the clearest liberal traces in their ways of 
conceptualising is their common conclusion that radicalism relates to 
terrorism in direct ways or causality logics. 
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2.2. Moral Imperalism, and Relatively Absence of the 
Focus on Political Context and Conflict Dimension 

Ways of understanding radicalism and terrorism are deeply influenced by 
moral imperative. Violence is no longer an event with meaning and context, 
but only perpetrator, insanity and weapon. This reflects how ‘terrorism’ has 
become specific moral discourse, and violence is taken ‘depolitized object of 
control and survaillance’. Good/Evil operates as political and legal category to 
describe and evaluate movement, group and organization that reside outside 
liberal politics framework. With the absence of conflict and political context in 
such reading, international laws and state regulations are issued without 
public scrutiny, and worst result in reproducing grievances and hatred. 

2.3. Definitional Debate and Absence of Consensus 

Beside enriching the debate, the increasing number of perspective on 
radicalism-terrorism connection hinders efforts to formulate ‘functional 
definition’ of terrorism and radicalism, and this implicates on another attempt 
at conceptualizing the connection. The fact that none of the definition is 
functional for all, terrorism has turned to be ‘empty signifier’ that can be 
deliberately used to naming or labelling individuals, community, movement, 
and organization. Beside state-terrorism and ethno-nationalist terrorism, the 
term now expands into eco-terrorism and gender-terrorism. 

The following is table conceptualizing the connection between violence, 
radicalism and terrorism as summarized from various literature in terrorism 
studies. The connection is seen in the ways how perspectives in each theme 
conceptualize violence, actors, objective, source, and target/victims. 


THEMES and PERSPECTIVE 
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3. Radicalism and Terrorism: The Nexus 

To connect radicalism and terrorism, it calls for at least two ways of 
understanding. First, critical and constructive understanding of radicalism 
and second, conceptualizing terrorism into two forms of violence which are 
mutally facilitating and effacing. For the first task radicalism must be 
recontextualized in conflict and politics, while for the second task, 
conceptualization of terrorism must focus on the nature of violence that makes 
terrorist’s violence theoretically distinguisable from other forms of violence as 
widely known in political violence studies. 

3.1. Radicalism: From Inclusionary, Exclusionary to Homicidal 

Taking fundamental steps beyond conventional studies on political violence, 
Critique of Ideology and Discourse Analysis redefine radicalism as both 
sympton of structural dislocation in terms of discursive effect and political 
articulation in terms of human agency. Reading through this line of thought, 
radicalism reveals how human subjects become critically aware of structural, 
symbolic and moral domination and start to wage struggle for emancipation. 
Radicalism, in its political dimension, means that they reinvent different 
practices and concepts of man, society and state. Issues of justice and equality 
predominate and direct their articulation to be collective and well-organized. 

However, in the course of time, democratic radicals can degenerate into 
totalitarian radicals insofar as logic of exclution starts to operate as principle 
in identity formation. During this contingent process, effacing one’s sense of 
identity simultaneously means effacing the Other as someone or group that 
morally differ from his ‘self-collective identity’. Critical study must address the 
ideological rupture from democratic-inclusive into totalitarian-exclutionary 
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radicals. Totalitarian radicals obsessed with fixed identity and seek to convince 
himself and other that his moral system is higher and legitimate as to regulate 
co-existential relations with others (religion, ethnicity, race, and political 
ideology). Shifting from inclusive to exclutionary characteristics is less 
influenced by political ideology or religious teaching than as practical 
consequences of performative acts which actually and retroactively efface 
ideological imaginary and identitarian fantasy. This shifting must be 
understood as ‘ideologization’ or the constitution of totalitarian ideology 
through articulatory practices on day-to-day basis. What we argue here is the 
fact that instead of political or religious ideology in positivistic reading, the 
production and reproduction of‘ideology’ takes place through their practices. It 
is ideology that resides in practices, and functions to direct action in 
confluential ways with the practices. 

It is through the continuum from inclusive to exclutionary that we find 
relatively complex relations between ideology and practice. Such relations 
operate in behavior, perception and attitude either constituting self-identity or 
group identity in certain context of conflict and politics—social antagonism. 
Without democratic intervention, the path toward institutionalized 
exclutionary radicalism. The radicals increasingly employ exclutionary logics 
in performing acts, speeches, impression, and symbols. So, can we conclude 
that institutionalized exclutionary practices constitute formative setting for 
further processes through which exclutionary radicals, particularly in groups, 
turn into homicide radicals? Can homicide radicals be definitely called 
terrorists? Let us make another reconceptualization through prism of 
terrorism and then reconnect to the formulation above. 
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3.2. Terrorism: From Exclusionary to Homicidal 

A number of perspectives in terrorism studies (grouped in 4 themes: Root 
Causes, Actor-Organization, Method-Organization, Moral-Ethical Debate) 
offers us opportunity to reformulate terrorism from prism of ideological 
processes and articulatory practices as we propose in previous section. 
Scholars in Method-Strategy theme, for instance, begin an attempt to 
reformulate ‘functional definition’ of terrorism by reorienting their focus on 
terror as ‘nature of terrorism’s violence’. Primacy of terror describes to what 
extent violence (de-realization and homicide) is no longer an instrument but 
the goal itself. While, in Moral-Ethical Debate, proponents of Critical Ideology 
and Discourse Analysis caution us that in order to better get the connection 
between radicalism and terrorism scholars must be free from ‘ideological 
streotyping’, particularly liberal ideology, as evident among all scholars within 
Actor-Organization and few scholars within Root Cause theme. 

Drawn upon the need for functional definition of terrorism, one among other 
ways to connecting terrorism to radicalism is by radicalizing what scholars in 
Method-Strategy theme have suggested, that is, “violence is core component of 
terrorism”. Radicalizing means making concept of terrorist’s violence more 
definite and distinguisable from other forms of violence. Theoretically, this 
study seeks to conceptualize terrorism by interogating ‘the nature and 
characteristic of terroris’ violence. It is through violence the connection 
between radicalism and terrorism can be succintly conceptualized from two 
directions below. 

First, terrorist’s violence is actually contitutive for the terrorists and their 
organization or movement. Ultimate acts of violence (i.e. killing, bombing and 
severely torturing) no longer serve to materializing or translating their 
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totalitarian ideology but something fundamental or absolutely necessary for 
sustaining the eventuality of the proclaimed ideology. If the labelling of 
terrorism as ‘total institution of violence’ makes stronger sense in this way, 
such labelling has to tell us that homicide has become the only articulatory 
practice as ideological effacement of terrorism. 

Second, this constitutive violence—homicide—persists only insofar as de¬ 
realization practices have been fundamental or absolutely necessary for the 
working of identitarian fantasy (self, group), which is totalitarian in the sense 
that the very construction of self identity takes place by perceiving Other as 
morally and politically non-inteligible through complex practices of moralizing, 
criminalizing, and idiotizing—all these are performative acts of exclusion. 

Following conceptual footsteps opened up by post-foundationalist scholars, 
fantasy of fixed identity and moral supremacy is nothing but psychological 
mechanism to cope with identitarian vulnerability, which is permanent, in 
continous process of symbolic identification. Mechanism of effacing 
identitarian vulnerability, or better say for mastering the fundamental lack in 
one’s identity, brings the Other into the center of that process, the other as 
‘embodiment of eternal threats’—as permanent enemy, evil, as ultimate 
sources of his ‘self-collective’ identity vulnerability. In short, terrorist, or 
homicide radicals, can not act for ideological effacement without violent acts. 
For them, violent acts, derealization and homicide, are the eventuality of their 
identity and ideology, something they may not perceive it as violence. 
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Exclusionary 
(Totalitarian Radicalism) 


Homicide Radicalism 
(Terrorism) 



Inclusionary 

(Democratic Radicalism) 


4. Two Benefits 

The two ways of conceptualization on the relationship between radicalism and 
terrorism obviously imply on sharp differences with the current studies on de- 
radicalization. There are two breakthroughs that result in these 
conceptualizations. 

Firstly, these conceptualizations give clearer definition on terrorism for the 
studies on Method-Strategy and Actor-Organizations themes. Studying 
methods of violence as well as profiling certain individuals or groups as 
terrorists requires us to define the essential function of such violence. To be 
terrorist is neither a determination of political strategy nor moral imperative 
upon individuals in which political purposes and the concept of goodness are 
understood as a source of agency, nor their violent action are presumed as 
ideological effects. The conceptual relation between violent and fantasy goes 
beyond the category of both exteriority of action and interiority of subjectivity. 
Through the acts, actors ultimately find their selves as a subject. Their agency 
as subjects is found and gets signified in their acts. In such actions which 
break out the limits of life and death, the actors ultimately discover their 
existential joy. The common tendencies to label those actors who commit 
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violence as irrational, insane, and evil are apparently contrasting with the 
subject-centered epistemology that fail to examine the constitutive relations 
between acts and meaning. 

Secondly, these conceptualization are also open up a new arena for examining 
the relations of radicalism and terrorism in Root Causes theme. Through the 
lens of both conceptualizations, it is clear that the basic weaknesses of the Root 
Cause studies are the absence understanding of agent and of the function of 
violent actions from ‘radical turning into terrorists’. The domination of 
structuralism approach constrains to the efforts for deeper understanding on 
the relations of subjectivity and action. Wider explorations on such relations 
are highly essential, particularly for (1) defining the area of fantasy of certain 
persons or movements, whether it is democratic, exclutionary totalitarian or 
homicidal and (2) examining the articulatory practices (ideological effacement) 
of such persons or movements. 

This area of fantasy is constituted through the routine articulatory practices, 
which are subsequently structured through schematization of actions, 
attitudes as well as perceptions. The meaning of actions in the area of fantasy 
is not merely determined by pursuing a bigger goal, but it is worthy to note 
that within this action both actors and goals are simultaneously experiencing 
“efficacy” processes. 

In other words, this action is a fundamental experimentation for the 
intelligibility of subjects and the identification with their own groups. Certain 
persons or groups are defined as terrorist due to their dependence on 
exploiting violence (both de-realization and de-humanization) as a “moment of 
ideological effacement in the pursuit of subjective and collective identity. In 
terrorism, therefore, the function of violence has a more fundamental meaning. 
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Here, violence does not result in “dislocatory effect” (Root Cause theme). It is 
also not sufficient to be assumed as “intentional acts of evil” (Actor and 
organization theme), “functional-symbolic-tactical” (Method and Strategy 
Theme), or “moral imperative—radical ideology” (Moral Debate Theme) 

5. Implications for Research Agenda 

The formulation of the previous discussion on radicalism and terrorism 
connection brings about a more definite and objective methodology in studying 
radicalism and terrorism. The centrality of ultimate violence (de-realization 
and homicide) urges us to deeply examine the “pragmatics of violence” in order 
to conclude that certain persons or movements are living with or lived by 
exclutionary-totalitarian radicalism and to what extent that these persons or 
grups are closely locked in the homicidal radicalism. 

It is essentially required to undertake a research for tracing the conception of 
the self and others that are used and practiced by individuals or groups. 
Within inclusive-democratic radicalism, the adversarial conception to frame 
and order inter-personal and inter-groups relations is effectively operated. 
Inclusive radicalism is turning into exclutionary-totalitarian through a certain 
conditions and articulatory practices that transform individual or group from 
upholding a co-existential ethic in the adversarial formula into friend/enemy 
model of formulation. It is certainly a contingent process that is characterized 
by certain experimentation of performative acts for self identity and group as 
well as various models of symbolization and identification that are used to fill 
out or signify structural dislocations (economical, political, and cultural 
dislocations). 
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In this trajectory (from inclusive to exclutionary-totalitarian), symbolization 
and identification operates through the logic of exclusion and de-realization 
acts are ultimately structured in the fantasy of self and group supremacy. In 
sum, it is only through examining “the pragmatics of violence” that a study is 
able to classify and theorize the transformation of individuals or groups from 
inclusive into homicide radicalism via the exclutionary-totalitarian radicalism. 

In goes without saying, that all the concepts and the relations between 
concepts that we have made remain to be tested. Following this conceptual 
development, it is necessary that that the next research agenda should be 
focused to address following questions: What and how are vulnerabilities 
understood and perceived by individuals or groups under study? What are the 
texts, lingua franca, rituals, and other performative acts practiced by 
individuals or groups under study? What are conflicts and political contexts 
that frame practices performed by individuals or groups under study 
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